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Dear Boys and Girls: 
School time again! 


What does school mean to you? This much, of course: Grow- 
ing your bodies; growing your minds. 

Who is going to do your work, this school year? Why, you, 
and no one else. No one but you can do your work. 

It is not fair to say that your teacher “fails” you. If you are 
“failed,” you “fail” yourself. 

Your teacher cannot “fail” you; your teacher cannot promote 
you. If you do not do your work you cannot be promoted. If you 
do your work you cannot be “failed.” In the matter of grades, 
your teacher merely keeps record of your work—the work that 
you do. 

I too am in school this year, but not quite the same school that 
you are in. I am not going to “fail” myself. I am going to do my 
work so well that I shall be promoted. I am going to promote my- 
self, by doing my work. Will you be my classmates by doing your 
work? If you will, a happy, successful, good year is ahead of us. 


With love, 
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September has come! 
has come! 

The school bells are beating 

An air-filling hum! 

Quick, hurry away, 

This is the first day 

Of a year that's as new 

And as sweet as the May. 


September 


Who says that just playing 
Is better than work? 

We'll take him along, 
And we'll not let him shirk! 
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For who'd be a lazybones, 
Who'd be a dunce? 

Get a taste for hard study, 
And you ll find at once 

That school well begun 
Means a whole year of fun, 
And that hours well employed 
Swift as antelope run. 


Our lessons are worth 

All the work that they cost, 
But a day idly spent 

Isa day that is lost. 

Rich is a minute 

If we will put in it 

Our very best will 

Every moment to fill. 
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Why, school's opportunity 
Given in youth 

To store in our minds, 
Learning, courage, and truth. 
The boy who can think 

And the girl who can learn 
Will know at life's crossroads 
Which corner to turn. 


So, ring out, you school bells; 
We're ready for you, 
And the best of our best 


Every day we will do! 
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CA Gift for the Baron 


By CLARA BAIRD MCINTOSH 


In the wishing field, the fairies from 
everywhere were celebrating a golden 
anniversary. Every hundred years the 
fairies met in the wishing field, to cele- 
brate. On the last day of the celebra- 
tion, a wonderful 
privilege was given 
to one of the fairies. 
The fairy receiving 
this privilege could 
become an_ earth 
person, and live for 
one year on earth. 
To receive this priv- 
ilege, the fairy must 
do some unusual 
and wonderful deed 
for earth people. 

As each fairy was 
trying for the privi- 
lege, it was indeed 
not very easy for a 
tiny fairy to think 
of the most unusual! 


He often heard the earth people talk of 
the new country. The tiny fairy just 
knew he could do some unusual and won- 
derful deed for the earth people there. 
Ling Lo was fortunate in hearing an 
earth person tell 
how to reach the 
new country. Ling 
Lo flew away to the 
new country. The 
tiny fairy was sur- 
prised to find the 
new country look- 
ing so much like 
the old one. The 
moment he arrived 
he started to think 
of unusual 
and wonderful deed 
to do for the earth 
people. Ling Lo 
noticed how very 
earnest the earth 
people were, and 


and wonderful deed 
to do for an earth 
person. But even the tiniest of fairies 
will never give up. 

Ling Lo was the tiniest of all the 
fairies. Ling Lo wanted very much 
the privilege of living on the earth as 
an earth person. 

From the day of the last golden anni- 
versary celebrated by the fairies, Ling 
Lo had tried to think to do some unusual 
and wonderful deed for an earth person. 
Ling Lo did many, many wonderfully 
kind deeds for the earth people. The 
little fairy never missed an opportunity 
for doing good. But all the fairies did 
the same. 

One day Ling Lo flew away to be quiet. 
He planned to go to a new country. 


Ling Lo flew away to the new country. 


how every one was 
trying to please the 
baron who lived in the castle on the hill. 

“Why must you try so hard to please 
the baron?” asked Ling Lo of a little 
boy. The little boy was passing by with 
a prize turtle for the baron. 

“We are all subjects to the baron, 
who is very exacting. The baron de- 
mands that each day every one in his 
country shall bring him a prize gift,” 
the little boy answered. 

“Please carry me with your turtle to 
the baron. I will pay the baron a visit,” 
said Ling Lo. 

“Oh, he will not welcome you,” said 
the boy. “The baron does not like any 
one good to stay around him.” 


The little boy carried Ling Lo and 
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his turtle to the baron. The baron com- 
plained that the turtle was not large 
enough. He laughed rudely at tiny 
Ling Lo. 

In the old country, all the earth peo- 
ple loved the fairies. Ling Lo was hurt 
and surprised, to be laughed at so 
rudely by the baron. 

“Why do you laugh at me, great 
baron?” asked Ling Lo. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” roared the baron. 
“What flea are you? Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

“T am not a flea,” answered Ling Lo. 
“[T am one of the tiniest of the fairies 
who help please the earth people.” 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed the baron. “If 
that is your big mission, then please me.” 

“What can I do for you; Baron?” 
asked Ling Lo. 

“Give me a gift far richer and finer 
than any I have yet received. I want 
the best gift in all the world,” replied 
the baron. 

“Give me three days, Baron, and you 
shall have your gift,” the fairy said. 

Ling Lo knew what the best gift in 
all the world was. But he was puzzled 
how to give the gift to the baron. Ling 
Lo flew away, to be 
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“My gift is the biggest gift in the 
whole world. It is so big and so fine that 
you cannot see it,’”’ answered Ling Lo. 

“What?” asked the baron, very sur- 
prised. 

“I have one request to ask of you, 
Baron. May I sleep at the top of your 
heart tonight?” 

“That is a fine request,” said the 
baron. “Sleep at the top of my heart 
as long as you like. It will be the hard- 
est bed you ever slept upon.” 

Ling Lo curled himself up at the top 
of the baron’s heart. Then he began to 
sing a fairy song of love. He sang his 
song over and over, all through the 
night. As Ling Lo sang, the top of the 
baron’s heart began to soften, bit by bit. 
In the morning Ling Lo thanked the 
baron for his resting place, and flew 
away. In the evening he returned to 
the baron. 

“Have you brought my gift?” asked 
the baron a second time. 

“Yes,” answered Ling Lo. “You may 
have your gift if you will but let me give 
it to you.” 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed the baron. 


McColl 


quiet. He must 
think what to do. 
In the evening 
Ling Lo flew back 
to the baron. 
“Have you 
brought my gift?” 
asked the baron. 
“Yes,” answered 
Ling Lo. “You may 
have your gift if 
you will but let me 
vive it to you.” 
“Ha! Ha! Ha!” 
roared the baron. 
“What can you have 
for me? You hold 
nothing in your 


hands.” 


Ling Lo cuddled himself up at the top of the baron’s heart. 
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“What can you have for me? 
nothing in your hands.” 

“T have told you my gift is the big- 
gest gift in the whole world. It is so 
big and so fine that you cannot see it,” 
answered Ling Lo. 

“What?” asked the baron, more sur- 
prised than ever. 

“May I sleep on your heart tonight, 
Baron?” asked Ling Lo. 

“Sleep on my heart as long as you 
like, it will be the hardest bed you ever 
slept upon,” answered the baron. 

That night Ling Lo curled himself 
up on the middle of the baron’s heart. 
The little fairy began to sing a fairy 
song of love. Ling Lo sang the song 
over and over again. He sang all 
through the night. As he sang, the 
center of the baron’s heart began to 
soften, bit by bit. 

In the morning Ling Lo thanked the 
baron for his nice bed, and flew away. 
In the evening Ling Lo flew back to the 
baron. 

“Have you brought my gift?” the 
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baron asked Ling Lo, for the third time. 

“Oh, yes,” smiled Ling Lo. “You 
have it now. I am sure that by morning 
you will know that you have it.” 

“What can it be?” asked the baron, 
very thoughtful and very puzzled. 

For the third time Ling Lo asked 
the baron if he might sleep on his heart. 
For the third time the baron answered 
Ling Lo, “Sleep on my heart as long as 
you like. It will be the hardest bed you 
ever slept upon.” 

The third night the fairy curled him- 
self up at the bottom of the baron’s 
heart. Ling Lo sang his fairy, lilting 
song of love, over and over, all through 
the night. As he sang, the bottom of 
the baron’s heart softened, bit by bit. 

On the morning after the third night 
Ling Lo boldly hopped upon the baron’s 
knee. 

“Where is my gift?’ asked the baron. 

“You have it in your heart,” an- 
swered Ling Lo, beginning to sing his 
lilting fairy song of love. All the 

(Continued on page 28) 


“Ling Lo,” said the fairy queen, “to you is given the privilege of becoming an 
earth person.” 
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| his teacher, and himself that he will do six arithmetic pro 
has not yet kept that promise. 
d Part II 
. Ride the fence! What new sort of 
” game was this, Dudley wondered as he 
; jumped into khakis and leggings. He 
“a listened a moment at Diana’s door, but i 
, the only sound that early morning was : 
ri the ticking of the tall grandfather’s 
: f clock at the foot of the stairs. He was 
sorry that Cousin Diana was not going 
also to ride the fence. He and Kinny 
ht : 
ve were going on a jaunt by themselves! 
He drank a glass of milk, and, cram- 
ming three cold muffins into his pocket, 
sl ran to saddle Gypsy. Riding the fence, 
“l Kinny explained as he slung his saddle 
i bags across Blue Lightning, was not a 


game at all, but a long, hard day’s work. 
It meant riding along the endless bor- 
der of fence line which closed in the 
White Faces, and fastening loosened 
barbed wire to the posts. To Dudley, 
however, riding the fence was both a 
game and a new adventure. Kinny 
gave him a hammer and a pocketfull of 
nails shaped something like horseshoes. 
At every broken place in the fence they 
stopped and swung down off their 
horses. While they drove nails, Kinny 
told stories of Indians and of wild ani- 
mal life on the plains. 

They ate lunch under the shade of a 
lone pine tree. Kinny built a fire, over 
which he made coffee and flapjacks. 
The coffee was bitter and the flapjacks 
were rather dry. It was hard not to 
remember Aunt Marcia’s snow pudding 
and savory foods. Dudley recalled his 
father’s words: “They claim to make 
men, out where you’re going.” Per- 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


Dudley is spending his summer vacation on a cattle ranch in Montana. In 
order that he may go on with his class in the fall, he has reap his mother, 


Dudley and the Molly Cow 


By ESTELLE URBAHNS 


lems each day. He 


haps this was part of being manly—rid- 
ing from sunup to sunset on the windy 
range, eating dry flapjacks, and drink- 


lone pine tree. 


ing bitter coffee, without complaint. 
Late in the afternoon they reached 
the home pastures, through which re- 
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eent rains had cut a deep wash. There 
were tracks through the wash. Kinny 
studied the tracks. “A good milker 


He turned his horse, and rode away. 


gone again. One of my Molly cows hit- 
ting for high pasture. I'll bet a new 
pair of chaps on that!” His eyes trav- 
eled across the plain to the fringe of 
hills beyond. “Well, my lad, it’s Kinny 
McShane on the hunt!” 

A hunt! Oh, to ride with Kinny up 
through the pines, to high mountain 
pastures! In these pastures Kinny had 
said that thousands of sheep and baby 
lambs, guarded by shepherds and fleet 
shepherd dogs, moved in great folds. 
In this high, flat country one might see 
even the spot where long, long ago the 
wigwam of Strong Heart, a great In- 
dian chief had once stood! 
“May—may I go, Kinny—and help?” 
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asked Dudley, his voice trembling with 
eagerness. 

“As far as Crow creek you may go, 
but no farther; tracking a cow on the 
slopes is no work for a lad.” 

Dudley turned his head away to hide 
the sting of tears that burned his eyes. 
He was sure, were he allowed to go, that 
his sharp eyes would be the first to 
spy the Molly cow. The sun hung in 
the west when they reached Crow creek. 

“Turn your horse,” ordered Kinny, 
“and make straight for the juniper tree. 
From there, home is a quarter of a mile 
west. Good-by, lad. I may be gone 
two days and two nights, but I’ll find 
the Molly cow.” 

“But—but your dinner, Kinny, and— 
where will you sleep?” 

Kinny McShane put his hand on Dud- 
ley’s shoulder. “My lad, out here on 
the range we have a sort of motto which 
says, ‘When you set out to do a thing 
don’t come home till it’s done!’ Its a 
point of honor with us, my boy.” He 
turned his horse, and away they went 

with a sharp clattering of hoofs. 

Dudley watched the figure on the gal- 
loping horse. Good old Kinny! Two or 
three days in the hills, with nothing but 
coffee and flapjack flour in his saddle 
bags! Nothing but a saddle blanket on 
which to sleep! Out in the hills there 
would be prowling coyotes and bobcats 
and—loneliness! The boy’s eyes were 
troubled as he turned his horse south. 
Kinny’s words about a point of honor 
came to him again. “When you set out 
to do a thing you don’t come home till 
it’s done.” It was a point of honor with 
Kinny to find his Molly cow in spite of 


coyotes, bobcats, loneliness, and—dry 


flapjacks. 


Turning west at the juniper tree, a — 


sudden thought came to Dudley. He too 
had set out to do a thing. A thing not 
to be compared to the dusty, tiresome, 
lonely thing that his new friend was to 
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do! Well, if Kinny could roam the hills 
on a two or three days’ search, he, Dud- 
ley, could surely do six easy problems a 
day, and more, as a point of honor, and 
go home with them finished! But he 
wanted first to try to help Kinny. Kinny 
had not looked for the cow near Crow 
creek. There was just a chance—— 

His face was shining as he ran up the 
ranch house steps. “Aunt Marcia, 
please may I have some sandwiches and 
a blanket? I’m going to help Kinny 
find his Molly cow.” 

“Why, Dudley, Kinny will find her 
himself; he won’t come home till he 
does,” laughed Diana. 

“But I want to help,” 
Dudley. . 
“Let him go, Mother,” grinned Uncle 


explained 


On a bed of grama grass lay a darling baby calf. 
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Alec. ‘“He’ll come home when it gets 
dusk and the prairie dogs begin to 
bark.” 

Dudley’s eyes grew round. The 
range after nightfall was not pleasant 
to think about! Later, his heart sank 
a little as he set out on Gypsy. Mourn- 
ing doves called from the darkling green 
slopes. Already the meadow lands were 
dusky with shadows. The call of dis- 
tant coyotes told of coming night. Dud- 
ley felt a catch in his throat. Oh, it 
would be so easy to turn back! Aunt 
Marcia’s living room with its jolly ra- 
dio was a pleasant place to be! But 
Dudley, again remembering Kinny, 
turned Gypsy at the first trail that led 
into Crow creek. An owl brushed past 
him, and the shrill call of a killdeer rang 
overhead. Dudley’s 
eyes searched swiftly 
in the dim shadows 
for sight of a White 
Face or the switching 
of a lazy tail, but Kin- 
ny’s Molly cow was 
not to be seen. 

Suddenly a steady, 
crunching sound 
caught his ear. Trying 
not to hear the lonely 
night sounds _ that 
broke from every side, 
and trying not to 
mind the deepening 
shadows of Crow 
creek, Dudley turned 
Gypsy toward the 
steady, crunching 
sound. Winding in and 
out along the dark- 
some trails he went, 
coaxing Gypsy, eyes 


watchful. 
In a thicket he came 
suddenly upon a 


friendly cow, content- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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(COhe Flyaway Paper Doll 


Molly and June were playing with 
paper dolls, but not quite so happily 
as usual. June was a tiny bit jealous 
because Molly had a lovely paper doll 
all dressed in yellow, and June had none 
that was quite as nice. This beautiful 
yellow paper lady made all the rest of 
the paper dolls seem dull and uninter- 
esting. 

“T’ll give you these three paper dolls 
for the yellow lady,” offered June. “T’ll 
even give you the cunning baby doll 
that you like so much.” 

“No,” said Molly decidedly, “I don’t 
want to trade this yellow doll for any- 
thing. I will let you play with her 
though.” 


By Rutu Kour 


“T want her for my very own,” sulked 
June. 

Just then June’s mother called from 
the window. “Come, girls, it is almost 
time for Molly to go home, and I have 
some lemonade and cookies for you.” 

Molly and June weighed down their 
paper dolls with stones and ran into the 
house. For a little while the yellow pa- 
per doll was forgotten. But when Molly 
came out to gather up her family of 
dolls, the yellow paper lady was gone! 
She and June hunted and searched all 
over the porch and the yard. They even 
poked at Fussy, the cat, just as if she 
might have eaten the lovely paper lady, 
but there was no trace anywhere of 
the yellow doll, and finally Molly went 
home. 

As June swept the front porch the 
next morning, she saw a gleam of yel- 


. ee Ai low through one of the cracks in the 
steps. She crawled under the porch, 


and after much poking with a stick 


brought forth the yellow paper 


lady, who was only a little the worse 


- | for her adventure under the step. 


Why not keep the yellow paper lady? 


thought June as she looked at it. The 


paper doll was very pretty, and June 
wanted her very much. It was time 
for school. When her mother called 
to her, June slipped the yellow paper 
lady in between two leaves of one 
of a pile of magazines stacked on the 
porch floor. 

“Losers, weepers; finders, keep- 
ers,” murmured June to herself. 


did not want to talk to Molly. Al! 


As June swept the front porch she saw — 


a gleam of yellow. 


very uncomfortable, and the more she 


June was glad that the bell rang © 
just as she reached the school, for she © 


morning June felt guilty. She was | 


thought about it the less pleasing — 
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seemed the idea of playing 
with a paper doll that was 
not hers. 

June could scarcely wait 
until school was out. She 
ran all the way home. She 
would get the paper doll 
and take it to Molly, and 
the tight, unpleasant feel- 
ing would be gone. At the 
door she stopped. The 
stack of magazines was 
gone! 

“Why, my dear,” said 
Mother, when June rushed 
to her to find out where the 
magazines were, “I laid. 
them out for the junk man 
this morning, and he came 
for them quite a while 
ago.” 

June looked at the spot 
where the magazines had 
been. It did not seem pos- 
sible that they could be 
gone—and the yellow paper lady with 
them. If only she had not been so 
greedy. She could have taken the pa- 
per doll to Molly this morning, and 
everything would have been all right. 
But now, the yellow paper lady was 
gone forever! 

June felt that she must tell Molly. 
Molly was kind and would understand. 
As she walked slowly down the street 
wondering what she would do if Molly 
would not forgive her, June suddenly 
realized that some one was calling her. 
It was Miss Rose, who had been June’s 
kindergarten teacher. 

“Come here, June,” called Miss Rose, 
“I have something for you. Here is a 
paper doll. I gave Molly a yellow one 
almost like it the other day. I know 
that you girls like to have things as 
nearly alike as possible, so I am giving 
you the pink lady.” 


“Come here, June. I have something for you.” 


June was so surprised that she could 
hardly speak, but she finally managed 
to thank Miss Rose. Then at last the 
load on her heart lifted—now she had 
something to give Molly, something to 
replace the yellow paper doll. June was 
so happy that she sang as she skipped 
along. 

“O Molly,” called June as she gave 
the pink paper lady to Molly, “do take it 
before something happens to it.” The 
words began to tumble over each other 
on June’s tongue as she tried to explain 
it all. 

“It was a greedy thing to do,” she 
ended. “Anyway you have a paper lady 
to take the place of the yellow one, and 
—and won’t you forgive me?” 

“Why of course, June dear,” said 
Molly. “And I have something to tell 
you”; she continued, “this afternoon, 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Henry was in a hurry. 
It was Saturday afternoon, 
and he wanted to play ball 
with the other boys. He 
had really wanted to go up 
on the river, but he had 
missed that chance. Any- 
way, he could play ball—if 
he could hurry back home 

and get into the game. Isl 

But Mother had to have 

a spool of silk thread of exactly the 
right shade of pink, to finish little sis- 
ter’s dress, and there was nobody but 
Henry to send for it. He did not mind 
going. He rather liked to go uptown 
for things; he always saw something 
interesting, every time he went. But 
this time he was ina hurry. He wanted 
to get back home and play ball, out there 
on those vacant lots. 

If his grandmother had not been out 


But Mother had 
to have a spool 
of silk thread. 


in her yard, she never 

would have seen him when 

he was on his way to the 
store; but there she was! 

“You’re just the boy I 
want to see,” she called to 
him as he came near. “I 
was wondering how I was 
going to get my scissors 
downtown, to have them 
sharpened. But you’ll take 
them for me, won’t you?” 

“Yes, Grandmother,’ Henry an- 
swered promptly. But there was a look 
of disappointment on his face. He did 
want to hurry home and play ball. 

“T knew you’d take them for me,” 
smiled Grandmother. ‘“You’re always 
so obliging. Come on in, and I'll get 
them for you.” 

Henry did not feel very obliging. It 
always took a long time to get away 
from Grandmother, but he 
tried to be cheerful about it. 
He knew that she had done 
ever and ever so many nice 
things for him. Of course he 
did not mind taking her scis- 
sors to be sharpened. But he 
AK) did want to hurry. 

+ As he was flying out at the 
gate, “O Henry,” some one 
called, “wait a minute, will 
you?” 

~ Henry waited—but he just 

did not have time to, at all. It 
was Grandmother’s next door 


ae & neighbor who had called him. 


“You had started uptown, 
hadn’t you?” she asked as she 
hurried out with a parcel. 


“Would you mind taking this | 


book to Mrs. Norton? You 


know where she lives—that 
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pretty brown house around the corner 
on Elm street. She has to have the book 
this afternoon. Thank you so much for 
taking it for me. I don’t know when 
I’ve been as busy as I am today.” 

Henry took the book. Any other time 
he would have been glad to go around 
that way. But today—well, he did want 
to hurry home and get into that ball 
game. 


He ran along so fast that he did not 
even whistle, gave the book to Mrs. Nor- 
ton somewhat breathlessly, and went on 
his way as fast as his quick feet would 
take him. 


“Little boy,” called some one as he 
turned into the street where lived the 


Of course he did not 
mind taking her scis- 
sors to be sharpened. 


WEE WISDOM 15 


old man who sharpened scissors, “O 
little boy, are you going uptown?” 

“Yes,” answered Henry as he stopped 
somewhat unwillingly. But he could not 
rush off rudely; he had to wait and see 
what the lady wanted. 

“Will you mail this letter in the post 
office for me?” she asked. “It’s very im- 
portant to get it off this afternoon, and 
I just can’t get it there myself by 2 
o’clock. Will you mail it for me?” 


“Yes, I’ll mail it for you,” promised 
Henry, taking the letter and hurrying 
on. 
He left the scissors to be sharpened, 
and started on. He would get them as 
he came back from the post office. But 


0 
hat 
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first he had to buy the pink silk thread 
for Mother. He must not forget that. 
That was what he had come uptown for 
in the first place. He matched the 
thread all right, but it took him longer 
than he had thought it would. 

“I don’t see why I can’t mail this let- 
ter here in the mail box,” he said to him- 
self as he came out of the store, “I can’t 
take time to go away up there to the 
post office with it.” 

But as he looked at the box he saw 
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“O Henry, come here a minute. 


that the next collection would be at 
twenty minutes past 2:00. If that let- 
ter had to be in the post office by 2 
o’clock he would have to take it up there. 


_ Oh, well, he did not mind much. It was 


only three blocks more, and if he hur- 
ried he would still get home in time to 
play ball with the boys awhile. 

He mailed the letter and came out, 
ready to make good time on the home 
stretch. 

“Henry,” called a man’s voice, “O 
Henry, come here a minute.” 
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Henry’s heart sank. He just could 
not do any more errands for anybody, 
now; he had to hurry on home if he 
were going to play any ball. But he 
turned, nevertheless, to see who was 
calling him. 

Why—why, it was Ned’s uncle Fred, 
and there was Ned in the car with him, 
and there were Roy and Frank in the 
back seat. 

“I’m taking these boys up on the river 
this afternoon,” explained Ned’s uncle 

jovially, ‘and we have 

room for one more. Would 

you like to go with us?” 
Would he? Would he! 

z Well, he just would. 

2 “Hop in then, and we'll 

! go by and see what your 

mother has to say about it.” 
They made that home 
stretch in a hurry in the 
big car, stopping to pick up 
tp» Grandmother’s sharpened 
scissors on the way. 
“Thank you so much, 
Henry,” she said as he 
handed them to her. You’re 
always so obliging. And 
I’m glad you’re going to 
have such a nice trip this 
afternoon.” 
“So am %I,” laughed 
Henry, “I’d ever so much rather have 
it than play ball.” 

“We're glad, too,” sang out Ned, “but 
you came hurrying out of the post office 
at exactly the right time. If you’d been 
a minute earlier or a minute later you’d 
have missed us, because we were going 
to pick up the first boy of our 
crowd we came to—weren’t we, Uncle 
Fred?” 

“We surely were,” confirmed Uncle 
Fred, driving on. 
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©he Rainbow ‘Birds 


YELLOW CANARY 
By CAROLINE MABRY 


(This is the third of a series of seven stories 
about birds whose colors are those found in 
the rainbow.—Editor.) 


“I think we'll ask Aunt Martha to 
help us find a canary,” Uncle John said 
to Betsy. “It is her favorite bird, and 
she always knows where to look for 
one.” 

Aunt Martha went with them gladly, 
telling Betsy of the little yellow bird 
with black wings, which iis so small and 
dainty. “Of all the birds,” she said, 
“the canary is the nearest golden in 
color.” 

They had walked out to the sunflow- 
ers, and now Betsy saw a bright yellow 
bird swinging from one stalk to an- 
other. As they stood a little distance 
away and watched him, he flew down 
to a pile of dust, and fluttered his wings 
in it. Betsy expected to see him come 
out all covered with dust, but he shook 
his wings clean, and was as bright and 
yellow as before. 

“Look at him,” Betsy cried in delight. 
“If I’d play in the dust like that I’d 
come out with my fingers black.” 

“But you don’t have wings like 
feather dusters to brush yourself with,” 
Uncle John laughed. “Listen to the 
chatter.” 

Several canaries were swinging from 
the sunflower stalks, for they are so- 
ciable birds and like to play together. 

“They sound like your Aunt Martha’s 
aid society meeting,” Uncle John said. 
“T wonder what they talk about.” 

“T think they talk about where they 
can find soft linings for their nests, just 
as we talk about the linings in the com- 
forts we’re making,” Aunt Martha an- 
swered. “The canary builds the dainti- 
est kind of a nest, Betsy. There’s one 


in the wild crab apple thicket, and I’ll 
show it to you.” 

They peeped cautiously into the soft 
nest, but they were careful not to touch 
it, for they did not want to frighten the 
birds. The nest was very small and 
closely woven, and it was lined with 
fluff. 

Then Aunt Martha explained why the 
canary likes to build her nest near the 
sunflowers. “It’s because she likes the 
waxy seeds to eat. The canary nests 
late in the summer, for the sunflower 
seeds are not formed early. And there 
is another reason why the canary nests 
late in the summer. The nest you saw 
was lined with thistledown. The ca- 
nary needs the thistledown for a blan- 
ket, and since it is midsummer when the 
thistledown seeds come floating through 
the air on their wings of fluff, the ca- 
nary doesn’t build a nest early. One 
winter a pair of canaries didn’t go south 
when the others did; they stayed with 
us all through the year.” 

“You should see them when they go 
south in the fall,” Uncle John said. 
“They start south together in flocks, 
and for a few mornings when we waken 
we think all the trees have blossomed 
with yellow flowers, for there are ca- 
naries on every limb. Then in a few 
days they are gone.” 

“And you should see, Betsy, how the 
canary dresses for winter, when he does 
decide to stay over,’”’ Aunt Martha con- 
tinued. “He doesn’t flaunt his bright 
yellow dress when it turns cold, but he 
wears a little brown coat much the same 
as you do.” 

“A coat?” Betsy asked in delight. 

Aunt Martha nodded. “It’s a feather 
coat, for in winter the canary sheds his 
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Color the canary’s head, breast, and back yellow; his wings and tail, black, leaving 
a white spot on the cap of the wing and a white edge on the three top feathers, where 


the light spots are shown in the drawin 


Also leave a white spot on the tail, just 


under the wing. Color the buttercups yel ow; the thistles, lavender; the leaves, green; 


the weeds, brown; and the berries, red. 


bright yellow feathers, and we see him 
in a reddish brown coat with a close 
fitting green cap to keep his ears warm. 
He’s so bundled up that he can’t sing as 
well as he does in summer. But when 
spring comes again, he hops about in 
a new yellow suit, and sings as if his 
heart were full of golden music.” 
Then Aunt Martha told Betsy about 
the canary with a hurt wing that she 
had found. She had nursed and petted 
it back to health, and it had flown about 
the house and become very tame and 
friendly. But when it was well again, 


Aunt Martha opened the window, so it 
could go and swing on the sunflower 
stalks, for it belonged to the outdoors, 
just as the rainbow does. 

“Canary, yellow,” Betsy kept think- 
ing, “I won’t forget that.” And then 
she remembered that green was the next 
color in the rainbow. “Have you any 
green birds?” she asked. 

“Yes. They’re our midgets,’ Uncle 
John answered. “We'll have to go to 
the honeysuckle vine to find them. 
Come, and I’ll show you a humming 
bird.” (To be continued) 
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CA School Bag 


By FRANCES W. FOULKS 


Vacation is over, and another school 
year is starting. May each of you, dear 
Busy Sunbeams, carry into your daily 
life in the schoolroom, the Truth that 
you read in Wee Wisdom, and may each 
of you live that Truth so fully that you 
will be a constant reminder of 
the Child who grew “in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favor 
with God and men.” This is 
the blessing that I send you as 
you start back to school, that 
you may remember each day 


skein of heavy black embroidery cotton, 
if the gray felt is used, or dark brown 
if tan or brown felt is used. 

Fold down 2 inches of one side of a 
12 inch square of felt, and baste along 
this fold. With a pencil and a ruler, 


to live as did the Christ Child. }---<- 


_ moni we id nt 


month you are to make some- 
thing for your very own selves, 
something useful, and when 
you have finished this school 
bag I know that it will be very 
attractive because you have 
made it so nicely. 

This bag, made of tan, gray, 
or brown felt, is a good-looking 


To make the bag you will 
need two pieces of felt, each 12 
inches square, and four strips about 1 
inch wide and 18 or 20 inches long, for 
the handles. You will also need some 
small pieces of felt in rose and yellow 
and green, for the decorations, and a 


Diagram 1 


draw a line 14 inch from this edge, and 
stitch along the line. (You may work 


this line in the outline stitch, using the 
embroidery cotton, if you prefer it to 
machine stitching.) Draw another line 


| 
i 
7) 
a 
i 
‘ 
bag and one that is durable. If 
| you treat it well, it will reward 
you with several years’ service. 
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14 inch below the first line, and make 
a fringe below this line by cutting the 
felt from the edge to the line, in narrow 
strips about 14 of an inch wide. This 
is the top of your bag. Look at diagram 
1. Two inches from the bottom of the 
bag, draw a line; then draw another 
line 44 inch below this one. 
Fringe this edge up to the last 
line you made. With your 
ruler, mark a line on each side 
of the felt, from the top to the 
fringe on the bottom, 14 inch 
from the edge. Take the other 
square of felt and mark it off 
and fringe it as you did this 
one, for the other side of the 
bag. 

The bag is now ready to be 
decorated. You may decorate 
one side or both, as you prefer. 
Find the center of one side of 
the bag, which will be 5 inches 
from top or bottom and 6 
inches from each side. With 
your pencil, make a little mark 
in the center. Cut a piece from 
the yellow felt, 114 inches long 
and 14 inch wide, and baste it 
across the center. If you will 
look at diagram 1, you will un- 
derstand how to place your 
decorations. Trace diagram 
2 on a piece of paper, then 
trace it on each side of the little strip 
of yellow felt, watching to see that you 
get the designs placed evenly. On the 
rose felt trace two each of the parts of 
diagram 2 that are marked 1, the big 
rose and the little bud. On the yellow 
felt trace two each of the pieces marked 
2, and on the green felt trace four pieces 
of the large leaves marked 3, and two 
of the smaller ones marked 3. Cut these 
out carefully; place the center of the 
rose, marked 2, on the rose marked 1, 
and buttonhole around the edge of the 
rose marked 2; also outline the circle 
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in the center. Now baste each piece 
carefully on the diagram that you 
marked on the bag. See that they fit 
closely together. Every little line on 
the pieces is to be worked in the outline 
stitch. After this is done, the pieces 
may be fastened to the bag by tacking 


Diagram 2 


them with fine stitches that do not show 
much, or by buttonholing, with the 
stitches placed rather far apart, or by 
touching the under edge of the flowers 
with good glue. If you use glue, place 
the bag under a heavy weight for a 
time, to hold the design in place. Lay 
the sides of the bag together with the 
right sides out, and either stitch on the 
machine along the line that you marked 
on the sides and above the fringe at the 
bottom, or if you used the outline stitch 
above the fringe at the top, use it also 
on these lines. 
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The handles come next. Lay one keep my yellow one, and we’ll both be 

strip on the other and baste them to- happy.” fe 

gether down the center, then stitch on 

the machine about 14 inch from each Dudley and the cMolly Cow 


edge, or work in the outline stitch, if 
you prefer. Sew the handles to the bag. 
(See diagram 1.) Fasten the handles 
securely to the line of stitching above 
fringe and again about 1 inch below, 
under the fringe. Your bag is now 
finished. Is it not a pretty school bag 
for a little girl to carry to school? 

This design may be used to make an- 
other very pretty and useful school bag 
by using black oilcloth for the bag and 
three colors of oilcloth for the flowers. 
To make this bag, cut one piece of the 
black oilcloth 13 inches by 20 inches, 
and make a 14 inch hem at each end. 
Cut out the design from colored oilcloth, 
and glue the pieces in place on one or 
both sides of the bag. See that there is 
no glue outside the design, then press 
the bag under a stack of magazines, or 
any heavy weight, until dry. Seam up 
the bag on the wrong side and turn. 
Fasten the handles to the hem at the 
top, stitching back and forth several 
times to hold them firmly. 

The handles may be made long 
enough to carry the bag over the 
shoulder, if desired, and of course the 
bag can be made larger if needed. 
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©Ohe FlyawayY “Paper Doll 


(Continued from page 13) 


after school, a wagon came by and just 
as it was going past our house a big 
gust of wind blew down the street and 
the dust clouded over everything. When 
the wind stopped blowing, there against 
the curbing lay my yellow paper doll! 
That wagon must have been the junk 
wagon, and when the wind blew it ruf- 
fled the pages of the magazines so that 
my paper doll just flew out home to me. 
Now you keep your pink lady, and Ill 


(Continued from page 11) 


edly chewing her cud., But a still more 
beautiful surprise awaited Dudley, for 
at the cow’s feet, on a bed of grama 
grass, lay a darling baby calf! The 
mother must be Kinny’s lost Molly cow, 
come to Crow creek to find a secret bed 
for her baby! Quite suddenly Dudley 
did not mind so much the lonely sounds 
that broke from every side, for he had 
found Kinny’s Molly cow! His heart 
singing, he tied his red bandanna to a 
near-by bush. That would mark the 
place so they could find Kinny’s Molly 
cow when they came for her in the 
morning. She would not stray from 
her baby. The next moment Dudley 
and Gypsy were flying home like the 
wind. To an amazed Uncle Alec, Aunt 
Marcia, and Diana, he told his story. 
And while he ate a tall piece of peach 
shortcake and drank a glass of milk, 
he told the whole story again. 

“You’re a fine, brave lad,” said Uncle 
Alec. “Two men will go after Kinny 
at dawn, and you shall help me bring the 
cow and calf home. You have earned 
a saddle blanket for Gypsy, my boy.” 

Aunt Marcia hovered about Dudley, 
refilling his glass with milk, while Diana 
gazed at her cousin with shy pride. 

It was a weary but gloriously happy 
boy that crept to bed that night. To- 
morrow he would begin on those arith- 
metic problems, he told himself as he 
slipped into sleep. When he had left 
home he had promised Mother and his 
teacher and himself to work six prob- 
lems every day. He had set out to do 
a thing and, like Kinny, he was not go- 
ing home until it was done. It was a 


point of honor, as Kinny had said! 
Dudley carried the words with him into 
sleep. A point of honor. 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


and write. 


We hope to publish a contribution from each one of you. To do this we 
cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from any of those who have not already sent us contributions. We 
cannot use anything that you have copied or that has been told you by another. 
We want only your own work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with 
the Young Authors Department, so please send us the best that you can think 


THE EDITOR. 


Autumn 


By EDGAR CHARLES O’DONNELL 

Birmingham, England. 

Gold leaves, red leaves, 
Once gayly green, 

Bright leaves, dull leaves, 
Autumn’s sweet queen. 

Gold leaves, red leaves, 
All floating down; 

Bright leaves, dull leaves, 
Making earth a gown. 


Dolores 


without stockings. She had soft black 
eyes and a pale creamy complexion. She 
was very polite, but rather lazy. Serv- 
ants waited upon her. She and her visi- 
tors ate oranges and bananas and pine- 
apples. They drank chocolate and coco- 
nut milk. She gave her visitors salted 
olives and sugary raisins, from Spain. 

If you admire anything of hers, she 
will bow politely and say: 

“Take it; it is yours.” 

If the gift should be a little parrakeet 
in a cage, I should take it. It would give 
a pretty touch of color to my patio. 


By MARCELLA SUMMERS 
Newport, Ky. 

Dolores ate her breakfast in the patio. 
A patio is the inner court of a Spanish 
house. The house is built around it. 
This patio was paved with marble, and 
was open to the blue sky. There was 
a fountain in the patio, also palms, pink 
and blue benches, and orange trees 
bearing white blossoms and golden 
fruit. The orange trees grew in tubs. 
The patio was cool and quiet. 

Dolores was sweet and demure. She 
wore white cotton clothes and sandals, 
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be 
My Rabbit 
By KATHRYN HUTH (11 years) 
Wakonda, S. D. 


I have a little rabbit; 


He is bright and gay, ; 


And if I do not harm him, 
He will not run away. 


I feed him milk and carrots; 
He nibbles all day long, 


But when I come to see him, a 


He leaves them all alone. 


S. 
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Ducky Widdle Waddle 


By ALFRED HILDENBRAND (7 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


My large, white duck, whom I named 
Ducky Widdle Waddle, is big, and 
spreads his large white wings out like 
an airplane. 

In a patch I had a bean growing, 
but Ducky ate it up without my know- 
ing. 
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The Sheep 


By MARGERITE B. FAUSTINI (11 years) 
Limassol, Cyprus 


How pretty are the sheep 
Reclining on the grass; 

Some are in the thicket. 
How pretty are the sheep! 


Out on the green prairie 

One sees them gathered together 

Drinking from the stream 

While birds fly overhead. 

Rags 
By EARL CAHAIL, JR. (7 years) 
Anacortes, Wash. 

My name is Rags. First I lived in 
Anacortes, which was a poor place for 
me. Then I came to live with Earl on- 
Guemes island, where I can run and 
play. People think that I am a very 
queer looking dog because I am so 
shaggy. I am part Airedale and part 
Husky. 

I love to chase chickens and cats, and 
to bark at the cow. Earl and I like to 
play in the pasture and go through the 
wood to the old mill. Sometimes Earl 
and I roll each other over on the grass, 
and wrestle like two boys. I have never 
been cross to any one in all my life. I 
am more than a year old. Earl’s daddy 
says I am a very smart dog, but that 
playing with Earl so much is spoiling 
me. 
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Politeness Pays 
By DoroTHy E. KEELY (11 years) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mary and Martha were twins. Mary 
was polite and said, “Yes, Mother,” and 
“No, Mother,” and “Yes, please,” and 
“No, thank you,” when she was spoken 
to. However, Martha said “Yep,” and 
“Nope,” when she was spoken to. 

Their father and mother decided to 
go on a picnic May day, and they asked 
the children if they wanted to go. Mary 
said, “Yes, Mother, I should love to go,” 
but Martha said, “Yep, I’d love to go 
too.” 

“Well,” said her father, “I am afraid 
you wouldn’t know how to talk politely, 
so you had better stay at home.” 

Martha wanted to go, so she said, 
“Yes, Mother,” and “No, Mother,” and 
“Yes, please,” and “No, thank you,” 
when she was spoken to after that. And 
she got to go to the picnic. Martha de- 
cided that politeness pays. 
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The Elf Man 


By MARJORIE Moos (8 years) 
Bigfork, Mont. 
I saw a little elf man; 
He was so very small 
That when I looked at him, 


There was none of him at all. 
2 


The Fairies Dance 


By Vivi BRAY (11 years) 
Queensland, Australia 

Down by the rippling, sparkling brook, 
Where the mushrooms grow, 
If you chance to look 
One summer night, 
When the moon is bright, 
You may see fairies dance, you may! 
They sing, they dance, they sweetly play 
Until the first faint glimpse of day, 
And then the fairies say, “Good-by,” 
Flutter their wings, and away they fly. 
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The object of our Good Words Booster club is to radiate sunshine to 
all the world. 

To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 
only good words.” 

We have aclub pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 

If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 
and from other readers. 

If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who 
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desire prayers. 


If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. 


Dear Club Members: 


Soon after you receive your Septem- 
ber Wee Wisdoms, all of you will be 
in school. In the schools of the cities, 
the towns, the small villages, and scat- 
tered over the countrysides, boys and 
girls will be beginning a new school 
year. We should like to have a Good 
Words Booster club member in every 
room of the grade schools. 

A good club member will be a satis- 
factory pupil, because he will speak and 
think only that which is true and kind. 
Remember: “I see no evil, hear no evil, 
and speak no evil.” A good club mem- 
ber is honest with himself and with his 
schoolmates, he is always kind, he does 


not carry tales or repeat unkind re- 


marks, and he is good in his studies, 
because he knows that God is his help 
in every need. 

There are two ways by which you 
can help to get a club member in every 
grade of every school. One is by living 
so true to our club rules that others will 
want to belong to the club, and the 
other is by passing your used Wee Wis- 
doms on to boys and girls in other 
school rooms than your own. Perhaps 
some of you know boys and girls in 
country schools, to whom you can give 
your magazines. When the boys and 
girls who are not now reading Wee 
Wisdom read our letters on the club 


pe. 
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pages and know how much help and 
how much joy we are receiving, they 
too will want to join. 
Shall we try to have a club member 
in every school room this year? 
Secretary. 


Mary Belle is putting her faith to 
work. 

Dear Good Words Club: I have signed the 
pledge, and am trying hard to keep it. I 
have not said so many unkind words this 
month as I did before I joined the club. 
My little brother was sick. I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and he is better now.— 
Mary Belle Montgomery. 


Darrell’s good report came before 
school closed; but this is our first op- 
portunity to publish it. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I love you very much. 
I wish you would come every week instead 
of every month. I know that Wee Wisdom 
has made me obey my mother and do my 
work happily. I read Wee Wisdom from 
cover to cover, over and over again. I have 
corresponded with eight or nine readers. 
Wee Wisdom helped me to get 99 in my 
English test, 96 in geography, and 98 in 
spelling. I am very glad to be a member 
of the Good Words Booster club.—Darrell 
A. Dennis. 


Arthur’s letter contains a good sug- 
gestion to other members. 

Dear Unity: God has blessed and pros- 
pered us this year. Your teachings have 
helped us much. I am 
using kinder words and 
thoughts. We have a chart 
on which we put down a 
mark if we are disorderly, 
unkind, or disobedient. 
When we get a mark for 
kindness, Mother _ says, 
“You are kind,” or when 
we get a mark for obedience Mother says, 
“You are obedient.”—Arthur Lee. 


Keep trying, Elizabeth. The victory 
is worth the effort. 

Dear Secretary: I am so glad that I am 
a member of the Good Words Booster club. 
I am still finding it rather hard to keep the 
pledge, but I am succeeding in doing it. 
Mother was delighted when she found that 
I had joined—Elizabeth Archer Bernard. 
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The Prayer of Faith and the club 
pledge are helping many of our mem- 
bers to gain mastery over their tem- 
pers and their tongues. Some one has 
said, “To the victor belongs the spoils.” 
When letters like Bertha’s and Jean’s 
and Marguerite’s and Joy’s come in, we 
like to think of the writers as victors. 
You may wonder what the spoils are. 
The spoils are self-control, the love of 
brothers and sisters, fathers and moth- 
ers, and friends, and much joy and hap- 
piness. Could any victor ask for more? 

Dear Good Words Booster Club: I have 
my membership certificate and my card 
with The Prayer of Faith on it hanging 
over my dresser. Many times during the 
day I go there and say the prayer. Often 
I have felt like saying bad words to those 
whom I love most, and before I say them I 
run upstairs to my dresser and say the 
prayer and read the rules of the club and 
realize’‘what they mean; then when I come 
down again I have only good thoughts in 
my mind. Just yesterday my older sister 
told Mother that she wasn’t sure what it 
was, but that I was surely a better girl, and 
I told her that it was the Good Words 
Booster club and The Prayer of Faith. 
—Bertka Lee Colby. 

Dear Secretary: I am doing my best to 
say good words, and I am going to keep it 
up. Every time I start to say a bad word, 
I think of this club and say a good word. 
I love the Good Words Booster club dearly. 
—Jean Seifert. 

Dear Secretary: Every day I feel more 
happy, knowing that I belong to the Good 
Words Booster club. When I start to say 
a bad word I remember about the club, and 
I don’t say the word. I enjoy Wee Wisdom 
very much. I read it to my two sisters 
and they certainly do enjoy it. When my 
friends and I have a play or program, we 
use many poems and stories in Wee Wis- 
dom.—Marguerite Jones. 

Dear Secretary: Once my mother told 
me to go to the store, and I felt angry. I 
said The Prayer of Faith, and I forgot 
what I was angry about.—Joy Harris. 


Giving happiness to others always 
gives happiness to ourselves. 


Dear Secretary: I have written to tell you 
how much the Good Words Booster club has 
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helped me. I am very glad I became a mem- 
ber. I have kept the pledge, and in saying 
kind words to make other people happy I 
feel happy.—Arthur G. Williams, Jr. 


We have not heard from Elmina since 
school closed, but we feel sure that she 
was promoted. 

Dear Secretary: I could not write sooner, 
but I am glad to send these lines now. I am 
very, very glad to know that I am a member 
of the Good Words Booster club, for it keeps 
me from using angry words. I thank you 
very much for praying for me in my ex- 
amination, for I am on the list for promo- 
tion.—Elmina George (Canal Zone). 


If Betsy overcame her undesirable 
habit, you can overcome yours. 

Dear Good Words Booster Club: I had 
formed a bad habit that I thought could 
never be cured. The habit was that when 
my mother would call me to do some work 
that I didn’t want to do, I would pretend 
I was doing something else. While I have 
been writing this letter, I have done three 
things I did not want to do.— Betsy Carolyn 
Wells. 


Josephine’s mother is helping her to 
keep her pledge. 

Dear Editor: I surely like the stories in 
Wee Wisdom. I could sit for hours and 
read them. I am a 
member of the Good 
Words Booster club. I 
have been’ working 
hard to the 
pledge. Mother always 
cries, “Boosters,” when 
I start to say ugly 
words, and sometimes 
when I start to say 
them I cry, ‘“Boos- 
ters!” I like the club very much.—Jose- 
phine Mahon. 


We have several victors this month. 
Kenneth is one of them. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: This is my first letter 
to you. I want to tell you how The Prayer 
of Faith has helped me. One day at school 
the teacher gave us a hard problem; I didn’t 
know how to do it, so I said The Prayer 
of Faith, and I got the problem right. I 
used to have such a temper; I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and it helped me.—Ken- 
neth Wait. 
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READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Mary Lottie Adams, route 4, The Mary L 
ranch, Boise, Idaho; Norma Woodard, An- 
dover, Ohio; Elverine McGowan (9 years), 
Poheja Farms, route 2, Canton, Ohio; 
Dorothy Billings (13 years), 56 Chase st., 
Claremont, N. H.; Beryl Baalham, 18 East- 
ern Esplanade, Southend-on-Sea, Essex, 
England; Loran Taylor (12 years), 1540 
Hyde st., San Francisco, Calif.; Pearl Wil- 
liams (8 years), 24 Brynhyfryd st., Peny- 
darren Merthyr Tydfil, South Wales, Eng- 
land; Melva Meehan (12 years), McFar- 
land, Calif.; Margaret Adams, Montana 
road, Hopkinton, Mass.; Lois M. West (10 
years), route 1, Winnipeg, Man., Can.; 
Thelma Churchill (13 years), Canada ave., 
box 868, Duncan, B. C., Canada; Erma 
Wheeler (9 years), Yampa, Colo.; Gertrude 
Grove (11 years), 1447 Foster ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Virginia H. Johnson, box 938, 
Havre, Mont.; Doris Allaire (8 years), 
Alhoa, Mich.; Irene Webb (12 years), 
Berrima rd., Moss Vale, Southern Line, 
N. S. Wales, Australia; Florence Webb (16 
years), Berrima rd., Moss Vale, Southern 
Line, N. S. Wales, Australia; Lorraine 
Moore (7 years), McKenna, Wash.; Mar- 
garet Tibby (13 years), 317 West Myrrh 
st., Compton, Calif.; Barbara Tibby (11 
years), 317 West Myrrh st., Compton, 
Calif.; Mildred Giesler (14 years), 515 
Emerald st., Redondo Beach, Calif.; Betty 
R. Putters (15 years), 105 N. Juanita ave., 
Redondo Beach, Calif.; Hugh Banks, route 
1, Asheville, N. C.; Ruth I. Billet, Bentley 
Springs, Md.; Amelia Freightman, box 58, 
Handsboro, Miss.; O. V. Beck, jr. (12 
years), Nocona, Tex.; Verna Hahn, (14 
years), 3285 W. 99th st., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Margaret Percival, 2167 W. Filmore, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Corinna Washburn (13 
years), 66 South st., Bridgewater, Mass.; 
Arlene Young, Rockwood, Ont., Canada. 


READERS WHO WISH PRAYERS 

Tessie Pfiffer: prayers for school work; 
Grace Helen Carlson: prayers for help in 
arithmetic; Arlene Young: prayers to over- 
come temper and to be obedient; Gertrude 
Grove, prayers; Hugh Banks: that he may 
be a good boy; Clarissa A. Birkel: health, 
prosperity, and happiness for brother, sis- 
ter, parents, and self; Hazel Murray, help 
with music lessons; Eleanor Woolfolk: 
prayers to help her control temper, and for 
school work. 
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Clematis 


By IRENE CURTIS WALLACE 


In July Wee Wisdom I gave you a Using the ruler, draw six straight 
list of the materials needed for draw- lines at regular intervals, through the 
ing compass blossoms. Some of you circle, to make the center. Set compass 
may not have seen that number of our at 25% inches. Place point at (e) and 
magazine, so I shall give 
the list here: compass, pen-* 
cil, art gum eraser, paper, 
ruler, pen, and ink. If you 
do not have a drawing mat, 
a large sized magazine 
makes a very good substi- 
tute. You can fasten your 
drawing paper to the mag- 
azine with thumb tacks. 

Draw a vertical line 414 


inches long. Set yourcom- 
pass at 1% inch; place point “7 1 Y 


on exact center of line, and 
execute a circle. Set your NY 

compass at 3_ inches; 

place point at (a), and l 

execute arcs on either 

side of your circle. Repeat 

with point at (b). Set your 

compass at 21% inches; 


place point at (a) and pen- b 

cil end on edge of circle, ““e 

and execute an arc out- 

ward on both sides of cir- Fae a 

cle. Repeat with compass 

point at (b). Do the same 

thing, with compass point 

at are intersections (c) 

and (d) of figure I. Ni 
Now you have four 

petals! 


| 
COMPASS 
| 
3 


pencil end at flower petal; execute 
a stem downward. Place compass 
point at the end of the stem, pen- 
cil end against the side of the stem, 
and execute an are upward. Place 
compass pencil point at the end 
of this arc, compass point wher- 
ever it will make a good width leaf, 
and execute an arc downward to 
meet the stem. 

This finishes the leaf. Ink in 
those parts shown in figure II and 
your compass clematis is complete 
except for coloring. You may 
color the petals purple or leave 
them white; color the center yel- 
low, and the stem green. 

Have you noticed that in allover 
designs such as those used in flow- 
ered percales, silks, voiles, and 
other flowered goods, the flowers 
often do not point all the same way? 
Sometimes they look like a host 
of picked flowers that are tum- 
bling here and there, yet there is a 
symmetry of design that is pre- 
served all through the length and 
the breadth of the cloth. To make 
an allover design, outline a large square. 
Divide it into four smaller squares. 
Construct a compass clematis in the cen- 
ter of each square, as follows: in the 
left-hand upper square, have the blos- 
som standing upright. In the right- 
hand upper square, reverse this order, 
making the blossom upside down, so 
that it appears to stand on its head. In 
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the lower left-hand square, make the 
blossom upside down. In the lower 
right-hand square, the blossom stands 
upright. No matter how many squares 
there are, this alternation of position 
should be practiced throughout. This is 
the way allover patterns of this type 
are made. Erase your squares, leav- 
ing only the inked in blossoms. 


A Gift for the Baron 


(Continued from page 8) 


world seemed different and good to the 
baron. Ling Lo had given him the big- 
gest and finest gift in the world. 
The baron had received it. It was love. 
Ling Lo was happy. The baron was 
happy and kind. All the earth people 
in the new country were happy. Ling 


Lo flew away to his own country. He 
arrived just in time for the fairies’ 
golden anniversary. The fairy queen 
called Ling Lo to her. 

“Ling Lo,” said the fairy queen, “to 
you is given the privilege of becoming 
an earth person. All the fairies agree 
that your gift of love to the baron was 
the most unusual and the kindest of all 
fairy deeds for the earth people.” 
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CA Priest and a King 


LESSON 9, SEPTEMBER 1, 1929. 


Eighty years after the first company 
of exiles had returned from Babylon to 
Jerusalem, the second band was led 
home by Ezra. 

Ezra was a priest and a scribe. As 
a priest he served in the worship of 
Jehovah. As a scribe he knew the law 
that Jehovah had given the Jews 
through Moses. He was a historian; he 
wrote the book of Chronicles and the 
book of Ezra. These books tell of events 
in the Jewish nation of early times. 

Ezra had heard that the Jews of 
Jerusalem were doing things that were 
forbidden by the law of Jehovah. He 
asked King Artaxerxes for permission 
to go to Jerusalem, that he might en- 
courage the people of that city willingly 
to keep the good law. The king gave 
him permission to go. And more than 
merely giving him permission to go, the 
king provided money to be used for the 
temple. The counselors of the king, the 
princes of the empire, and many Jews 
gave Ezra treasure for the temple. 

Ezra would not ask the king for a 
guard for the treasure, because he said 
that “the hand of God is on all that 
seek him for good.” And although he 
and his company passed through a land 
in which bandits often robbed travelers, 
no dangers were encountered; for, as 
Ezra has written of the journey, “the 
hand of our God was upon us, and he 
delivered us.” 

Puzzle Parts: Ezra means help. 
Artaxerxes means great warrior. A 
great warrior must have courage and 
strength. When you ask courage and 


strength to help you, the work that you 
attempt will be successfully accom- 
plished. 

You become a real help to the whole 
world when you ask 
God to be your 
courage and your 
strength in keeping 
His law. You will 
understand what 
He wants you to do, 
and you will have 
His mighty protec- 
tion. You can think 
of yourself as Ezra, 
the faithful priest 
---|| and the wise scribe, 
when you make this 
your 

GOLDEN HELP: 
The hand of God is 
on me, and I am 
safely kept. 


Wall of Jerusalem 


Wall 


LESSON 10, SEPTEMBER 8, 1929. 


Jesus Christ has told you that God is 
love and that God loves one person as 
much as He loves another. Because God 
equally loves every one, Jesus Christ 
says to us, “Love one another.” 

There was a time when the world did 
not know about God’s love for every 
one. In that time king’ or governors 
had their people build walls around the 
cities of their nations. The walls were 


for the purpose of keeping out of the 
cities, warriors who did not know that 
God is love. 

As soon as we begin to know of God’s 


h 
4 
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love we cease to have enemies. Then 
we do not build walls to keep out peo- 
ple. But God’s love is one kind of wall: 
It holds all the people of the world in 
one great city, and it protects us from 
the ignorance that produces wars and 
other unhappy experiences. 

Nehemiah was a Jewish exile in 
Persia. He held an office of honor in 
the palace of King Artaxerxes. 

Word came to Nehemiah that the 
Jews who had returned from exile to 
Jerusalem were unhappy because of 
conditions that existed in the Holy City. 
He asked the king for permission to 
return to his own land to help his coun- 
trymen. The king gave permission, and 
he did a number of things to help make 
successful Nehemiah’s return and work. 

The wall of Jerusalem had been bro- 
ken and almost destroyed, as you will 
remember from having read of attacks 
made by Babylonish and Persian war- 
riors who had captured the city. Ne- 
hemiah led the people of the city in re- 
building the wall. Every one went at 
the task with a good will. The people 
worked from early morning until late 
at night, for, as Nehemiah said in his 
report of the matter, “The people had 
a mind to work.” 

And now to read the puzzle: 

Nehemiah means Jehovah comforts. 
Jerusalem means peace. 

To have peace you must have health, 
wisdom, love. A broken wall of health, 
wisdom, love, can be rebuilt, and a wall 
already perfect can be kept perfect by 
welcoming this 

GOLDEN COMFORT: The wall of God’s 
love protects me in health, wisdom, love. 


CA Great Reunion 


LESSON 11, SEPTEMBER 15, 1929. 


After Nehemiah had led the people 
of Jerusalem to a successful rebuilding 
of the city walls, he became governor 
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of Judea, the country of which Jeru- 
salem was the capital. 

The man who best can take care of 
a work usually is the man who does 
the work or has a large part in doing 
the work. Certainly this proved true 
in the case of Nehemiah as he continued 
to serve Jerusalem and Judea. He was 
a good builder and a good keeper. 

If members of a family or members 
of a society have been separated for a 
number of years, they like again to 
meet in what is called a reunion. The 
people who had been helped by Ne- 
hemiah held a reunion. They wanted 
to rejoice together, and they wanted to 
know how to live in closer obedience 
to the law of Jehovah. So they asked 
Ezra, the priest and scribe, of whom 
you learned somewhat in a preceding 

— — lesson, to read the 

'@a| law of Jehovah to 
them. 

In the wall of the 
city was a_ gate 
through which the 
water carriers 
passed. It was 
called the water 
gate. In the plaza 
before this gate the 
people gathered to 
hear the law. 

That all the peo- 
ple might see him, 
Ezra stood on a 
wooden platform. 
The platform used 
by Ezra at that 
time is supposed to have been the first 
ever used by a speaker. 

The speaker’s voice could not carry 
far enough to be heard by all. In those 
days there were no radios. But thir- 
teen men were chosen to stand among 
‘the listeners, and these thirteen men 
repeated the words that Ezra read. So 
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in addition to the distinction of having 
the first platform ever used by a 
speaker, Ezra had the honor of using 
the earliest of amplifying devices—the 
repetition of his words by men of good 
voices, that all in the assembly might 
hear what was said. 

The reunion lasted eight days. By 
the end of that time the people had been 
reminded how to live according to the 
word of Jehovah. They feasted, and 
the more prosperous ones sent baskets 
of food to those who were not well sup- 
plied. Jerusalem and Judea again were 
happy. 

The puzzle parts of this story are an- 
other arrangement of the parts in the 
two preceding stories. You can learn 
about God if you will bring your 
thoughts together in the 

GOLDEN REUNION: I listen to the 
word of God, and all my thoughts are 
learning His happy, holy will. 


©he Tithe 
LESSON 12, SEPTEMBER 22, 1929. 


God’s prophet is one who declares 
that the love of God is bringing bless- 
ings to the world. 

Malachi was one of God’s most true 
prophets, because he knew that the love 
of God offers only good to the world. 

Malachi wrote the book in the Old 
Testament that is called by his name. 
And his name means My Messenger! 
Malachi was God’s messenger, for he 
told the people how to fit themselves 
for the kingdom of heaven, and he as- 
sured them that God Himself would 
come to them in the temple where they 
were in the habit of worshiping. 

The prophecy of Malachi is the story 
of the tithe. A tithe may be a gift, 
but it must always be something given 
in gratitude to God for God’s loving 
kindness to the giver. Please remem- 
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ber that, in the Bible, acts and names 
and places may mean something quite 
unlike what you have been thinking 
them to mean. 

This is what Malachi said about the 
tithe: “Bring ye the whole tithe into 
the store-house, that there may be food 
in my house, and prove me now here- 
with, saith Jehovah of hosts, if I will 
not open you the windows of heaven, 
and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it.” 
The statement by Malachi means two 
things. First, you may consider that it 
means your obligation to support God’s 
work with your money. Second, it 
means that you must give your life to 
God; you must give Him your thoughts, 
your actions. 

The puzzle of the tithe is explained 
by saying that your mind and your 
body are riches that God has given you. 
You must use these riches in a way that 
will show your gratitude for the gift 
and your trust in the Giver. Part of 
all that you have and part of all that 
you are must be used in serving God, 
if you would keep the Old Testament 
law. The New Testament law explains 
that since all that we are and all that 
we have come from God, we must give 
Him ourselves. 

The puzzle part of this story becomes 
plain when you offer to God this 

GOLDEN TITHE: Because God gives 
me His life I give Him my life. 


2 


Table Blessing 


The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall 


not fear. 


His mercies in plenty are always 
near. 

All things that I need He will ever 
provide, 

And naught but His goodness can 


ever betide. 


= 
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I Would Enjoy Wee Wisdom 
Too 


You know many boys and girls like the little fellow in the picture, 
who would like to have Wee Wisdom. Maybe your very best friends are 
already getting it, but we are sure that you have some one, or two some 
ones, to whom you would like to send Wee Wisdom. 

For that reason Unity School is going to help you send it to them. 
Until October 1, 1929, you may send any two of your friends, who are 
not getting Wee Wisdom, a six-month subscription, and the two sub- 
scriptions will cost $1. 

Tell Mother about this wonderful opportunity that you have to share 
your beloved magazine at such a small cost. You may send as many of 
these six-month subscriptions as you like, but remember to send them in 
before October 1. 

Fill out this coupon and mail it to us today. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


These are my friends to whom I want Wee Wisdom sent. I am inclosing 
| Samer to pay for these subscriptions. 
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The stand by the new road looked 
deserted and lonesome as Kegs dragged 
his feet slowly toward it one quiet Sep- 
tember morning. A corner of the piece 
of canvas which served as awning had 
become loosened, and hung motionless. 
There was not enough breeze to stir the 
dust on the bare counter. From the 
school house, a half mile down the road, 
came the sound of happy childish voices. 
Then the tones of a bell, followed soon 
by silence. How strangely still it was 
and unnatural, someway. Kegs threw 
himself down in the shade, with his 
back against the stand. Drawing his 
knees up under his chin he sat staring 
out across the hot, brown fields. Bige, 
lonely too and drifting to the stand from 
force of habit, found Kegs there, and 
thrust a joyful nose under his arm. 

“Hello, Bige!” said Kegs, and then, 
as though released by the sound, came 
the torrent. Holding Bige close in his 
arms, Kegs dropped his head on the 
shaggy coat, and sobbed convulsively. 

“T don’t want to be adopted!” he re- 
peated again and again. “I don’t want 
it to be true. I want to belong to Mother 
and Daddy. I want to be their very 
own. And my new baby sister—she 
isn’t mine, either, I guess. Oh, it’s all 
so mixed up. Mother, Mother! I want 
to be your little boy.” And poor Kegs 


Chosen Spartan 


Part I 


threw himself face down on the ground. 
Bige did not quite understand what was 
bothering his friend. He too had been 
adopted, into David’s family when he 
was a very small puppy, and a fine thing 
it had been for him too, not at all a 
thing to be sad about. On the contrary, 
if one were a sensible dog who thought 
things out, it-was something for which 
to be very glad and thankful. All of 
this, or something very like it, Bige 
tried to convey to Kegs by nuzzling his 
neck and kissing him lovingly on the 
tip of his ear. 

Mr. McCarter, driving home from 
the city, glanced toward the stand from 
which, throughout the summer, his 
friends, the Spartans, had waved cheery 
greetings. 

“I’m surely going to miss seeing 
those youngsters,” he was saying to 
himself, just as he noticed Bige pawing 
at the huddled form on the ground. 
Quickly applying the brakes, he brought 
the car to a standstill a few yards be- 
yond the stand. At the sound of the 
stopping car Kegs sat up, and by the 
time Mr. McCarter came around the 
corner of the stand he had wiped the 
tears from his eyes, with his sleeve. 

“How do you do, Kegs?” said Mr. 
McCarter pleasantly. “Warm day, isn’t 
it?” he went on without waiting for 
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Kegs to answer. “Fine, cool spot you 
have here. Do you mind if I sit down 
and rest a bit?” and the round little 
man let himself down onto the ground 
beside Kegs. Taking off his hat, he 
mopped his forehead. “Isn’t this a 
school day?” he asked, scratching 
Bige’s ear. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Kegs. There 
was a short silence, during which Mr. 
McCarter looked across the road and 
Kegs looked down at his hands. 

“You know, Kegs—” Mr. McCarter 
continued to look at something across 
the road—“the members of The Spar- 
tan Company, Ltd. are partners. They 
always stick together—help each other 
out if anything comes up. But of course 
you know all about that.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I’ve always liked boys, Kegs, es- 
pecially such boys as the Spar- 
tans. I’d like nothing better than to be 
considered a sort of associate member 
of the company.” 
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“You’ve been mighty good to us, Mr. 
McCarter, and I’m sure the gang will 
be glad to know that you feel that way.” 
Kegs tried to appear interested, but his 
voice still quavered. 

“As an associate member,” said Mr. 
McCarter, looking at Bige, “it would be 
my privilege to help any fellow Spar- 
tan who found himself in difficulties.” 

Kegs looked up into Mr. McCarter’s 
kindly eyes. 

“Thanks, Mr. McCarter,” he man- 
aged to say between trembling lips, 
“but there isn’t anything any one can 
do about it. It’s already done.” And 
in spite of his effort to hold them back, 
the tears came again. Mr. McCarter’s 
hand dropped on the fat little shoulder. 
“Is it something you’d care to tell me, 
Kegs?” he asked gently. 

“Perhaps I’d better tell you. Then 
maybe you could help me to find a job. 
I’m going to leave home and go to 
work.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Mr. McCarter, 

scratching his head. “But it’s 


Drawing his knees up under his chin he sat 
staring out across the hot, brown fields. 


not quite clear to me why you 
have to do this, Kegs. I think 
you had better begin at the be- 
ginning and tell me about it.” 
“It began a long time ago,” 
said Kegs, “but I just found out 
about it this morning. You see, 
I was telling the kids at school 
about my new baby sister when 
Skinny Smith began to laugh. 
‘She isn’t your sister,’ he said. 
‘She is too,’ I yelled, and then he 
yelled back, ‘Why they aren’t 
your own father and mother. 
You’re adopted, so how could she 
be your sister?’ I laughed at him, 
Mr. McCarter, because I didn’t 
believe him, until Red started for 
him, yelling, ‘I told you I’d get 
you if you ever told Kegs.’ ‘Red!’ 
I said and caught hold of him, but 
he wouldn’t look at me. Then I 


look 

it 
and 
he 
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looked at David and the rest, and I knew 
it was true. They all piled on Skinny 
and I ran out of the school yard and 
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“Would you consider going home 
with me to lunch, so that we can talk 
things over with Mrs. McCarter? Of 

course,” he contin- 


Maybe you could help me to find a job. 


down the road. I don’t know how I got 
here. Just force of habit, I guess, but 
you see how it is, Mr. McCarter. My 
folks have taken care of me all these 
years when they didn’t need to at all. 
Now that my baby sister is here—I 
mean now they’ve got a baby that really 
belongs to them, it wouldn’t be right 
for me to keep on being an expense to 
them. It all belongs to her. Don’t 
you see? I wouldn’t mind so much ex- 
cept for Mother. It just seems like 
she’s got to be my mother.” And the 
little Spartan bit his lips in a vain 
effort to keep back the tears. 

The round little man patted Kegs’ 
shoulder. Then after blowing his nose 
violently and carefully wiping his 
glasses, Mr. McCarter said, “Kegs, I’ll 
have to confess that all this is a little 
too much for me. I’d like to get some 
expert advice before we go ahead. I 
wonder if you’d do me a favor?” 

Kegs looked up in surprise, 


ued, “men can usu- 
ally work things 
out, but I’ve found 
that at times a wom- 
an’s viewpoint is de- 
cidedly helpful. I 
rather think, Kegs, 
that this is one of 
those times. Will 
you come, son?” 
Kegs nodded 
doubtfully. “I’d like 
to come all right, but 
I don’t want Mrs. 
McCarter to think 
I’m a cry-baby.” 
“She won’t, Kegs,” 
promised Mr. McCar- 
ter as they walked 
toward the car. “She 
knows a real Spartan when she sees one.” 
(To be continued) 
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©he Prayer of Faith 


God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be. 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in 


me. 


God is my health, I can't be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick ; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are 
here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Connect Us Puzzle 


By B. RANDOLPH 


Take a peneil, and, starting at num- 
ber one, follow the dots in their numeri- 
cal order, drawing a straight line from 
one dot to the next until you reach 
the last number, which is seventy-seven. 
When you have finished, if you have 
drawn your line correctly, you will have 
a picture of a beautiful winged insect. 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S 
CROSS WORD PUZZLE 
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©COhe Castle of Once-upon-a-time 


N THE happy land of Once-upon-a-time a beautiful queen ruled. None 
but a very good queen could reign in this land, which was a land of 
flower thoughts. One day the queen sent an invitation to all the maidens 
in the land to visit the palace on a certain morning, wearing crowns of 
their own loving thoughts. To the one who wore the twelve most beau- 
tiful roses she would give a rare gift. 


Thelma, one of the little maidens who lived in this country, was very 
excited when she received her invitation to visit the castle. Every day 
she worked hard to make her wreath the very loveliest one that would be 
there, until—but that would be telling you Thelma’s story. We know that 
you will want to find out for yourself about Thelma’s visit to the castle. 
This delightful story is told in Love’s Roses, one of the many lovely books 
that Unity offers its young readers. The price of Love’s Roses is 25 cents. 


Other books for children, offered by Unity are: 
Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks, 75 cents Wee Wisdom’s Way, 75 cents 


Little Susie Sleep Ears, 75 cents White Stockings and Other Tales, 
Treasure Box, 50 cents 75 cents 


Sunrise Calling (for high school age), $2 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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1. Lit-tle Su-sie Sunflow’r, from her co-zy place, Ev-’ry morn-ing to the sun 
2. Lit-tle Su-sie Sunflow’r,whentheshadowscreep, Nodsher pretty golden head And 


Lifts a smil-ing face. 
drows-es off to sleep. 


Smile, Su-sie, smile; Smile, and set the style, 


For 


Sleep, Su-sie, sleep; Sleep while shadows creep. Time 


| 
Ist Ending Ending 
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all the lit - tle boys and girls To smile, smile, smile. 
lit - tle chil-dren, too, Should go to (Omit. 


) sleep, sleep, sleep. 
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New World 


39 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


Dumpy-Doodle was a very 
polite little puppy. After a long, 
trip on the train and a short trip 
with the expressman, he was 
very Slad to be in his new home. 
He waged his little stub of a tail 
very happily, as if to say, “Well, 
everybody, I’m here!” and was 
soon on 300d terms with his new 
family. 

He even said, “Woof!” 
to Tubbs, the family cat, 
who soon grew to like \\* 
him so much that she let 7 
him share her breakfast. 
Then Dumpy-Doodle, to 
show that he felt quite at 
home, heaved a biz, sigh, 
curled up on the mat in 
front of the fire, and went 
fast asleep. 

When he had slept long, 
enough he woke up again, 
and started out to see his 


lt was a very 

world, and 
full of surprises and strange 
things that he had never seen 
before. 


new world. 
wonderful 


There were the cows that said 
“Moo!” to him, and put their 
heads down and shook them at 
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him when he came too near them. 
And there was Velvet, the colt, 
who pricked up his ears, and 
lauZhed in a very funny way 
that Nancy called neighin3, and 
then galloped off across the field 
as if to say, ‘Come on, pup! Let's 
%0 for a run!” 

And there were the chickens 
in the farmyard. Dumpy-Doodle 
soon found it was fun to make a 
sly dart at them and see them 
cluck, cluck, cluck away, in sreat 
alarm. But once, when he chose 
a very large old bird, and made 
a sly little dart at it, he ot a very 
big, surprise. For instead of being, 
a chicken it was a goose; and 
instead of running, away with 
a loud squawk, it turned around, 
and stretched out a very long 
neck, and flapped its big, wings, 
and hissed at Dumpy-Doodle in 
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a most unfriendly way. And be- 
fore Dumpy-Doodle could make 
up his mind what to do, a long 
yellow beak had darted out and 
given his little stubby tail, oh, 
such a nip. 

“Ki-yi! Ki-yi! Ki-yi!l” went 
Dumpy-Doodle, running, off as 
fast as his leBs would carry him. 
He did not stop until he was safe 
on the lawn beside Nancy and 
Tommy, and then he sat down 
and licked his stubby little tail 
very ently and seemed sur- 
prised to find that it was still 
there, after all. 

When he saw how Nancy and 
Tommy were laughing, at the 
way his little joke had gone 
amiss, he began to wag, his tail 
again, and to smile too. But he 
was always very careful not to 
play any more jokes on the }oose. 


| 
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Around, around, the goldfish swim; 
I think that it may be 


They hope by swimming long and hard 


To reach the open sea. 
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‘Buttercup Land 
BY R. C. Henderson 


Come, little girl, with the new blue frock, 

Let's take a walk by the big, round rock 

That lies by the path of soft, warm sand 

2 That leads to the edge of Buttercup Land. 

# In Buttercup Land are no cross words, 

_ But moths and crickets and bees and birds, 
) And a small, brown toad that hops and hops 

= | In the long, cool grass where the brooklet 

stops. 

There nobody frowns if your curls are 

spoiled, 

» And nobody minds if your apron's soiled, 

rd But the big, blue sky smiles near and far, 

MY Where the gay little, gold little buttercups 
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ebessons From whe Father 


After he had been baptized, 
Lord Jesus went into a place 
where he would see no one. At 
the baptism he had remembered 
why he had come to earth, and 
he wanted to talk with God, his 
heavenly Father, about the 
work that was to be done. His 
heavenly Father told him all 
that he asked to be told. 

For forty days Lord Jesus 
stayed in that place. While he 


was there he ate no food. In his 
talks with God he had learned 
that he had power to do any- 
thing, that he might try to do. 
Being, hungry after so lon? a fast, 
and noticing, some stones at his 
feet, he thought, 

“I could turn these stones to 
food, and so have what my body 
craves. But all the power that I 


have is my Father’s power. | 


must use my power in ways that 
will help people to understand 
my Father, who is their Father, 
also. I will not turn the stones to 
food.” 

He thought of the time when 
God had 3iven manna to the 
hungry people who were leav- 
ing, Egypt, and he said, 

“My Father will provide food 
for me.” 


Then he knew that he had 
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power over his body and over 
the air. He knew that his power 
was so sreat that he could step 
from the highest point of the 
temple into the air, and not fall. 
But he said, 

“I will not use my Father's 
power to perform tricks.” 

After that he thought of the 
nations of the earth, and he knew 
that he could make himself kin, 
over all of them. But he said, 

“No. My Father’s kingdom 
isa kingdom of love. I will not 
be a king, that wears a crown, 
that holds a scepter and rules 
people by force. I will teach 
people to love one another, so 


that they will come into my 
Father's kingdom of love. All 
the power that I have I will use 
to help the world, and to male 


my Father understood and 
loved by all. I will not use power 


ina selfish way.” 


After he had settled these 


questions in his mind, food was 
brought to him. Because Lord 
Jesus would not use his power 
in selfish ways, God took care 
of him. The Bible says that 
“angels came and ministered 
unto him.” 
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While Lord Jesus loved to 30 
away from people and talk only 
to his heavenly Father, he 
also loved people and was 
happy in being with them. 
Because he loved others he was 
loved by others, and his friends 
were slad to have him in their 
homes. 

Lord Jesus and Mother Mary 
were invited to a wedding, to 
be held in the town of Cana. 
Both went. 

It was the custom of the people 
to drink wine at their feasts. At 
the wedding, feast, where Lord 
Jesus and Mother Mary were 
puests, there was not enough 
When Lord Jesus was 
told that the wine would not 
last through the feast, he asked 
the servants to fill the waterpots 


wine. 
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with water, then to draw from 
the waterpots and to take the 
liquid to the governor of the 
feast. The servants did what 
Lord Jesus had told them to do. 
When the sovernor of the feast 
tasted what the servants 
brought to him, the water had 
become wine. 

Only Mother Mary and the 
servants knew how there had 
come to be plenty of wine. 
Mother Mary was not surprised 
at what had taken place, for she 
knew that her son had great 
power. The servants were not 
greatly surprised. Some of them 
remembered or had heard of the 
star that shone on Bethlehem 
the night that Lord Jesus was 
born. Some knew of the heal- 
ings done by him, when he was 
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a child. Some had been by Jor- 
had heard the 
prophet call the carpenter the 
Lamb of God, had seen the light 
and the dove, and had heard the 
voice that spoke from the hight. 
After the wedding, in Cana, 
Lord Jesus began to teach the 
people. He told them that God 
was their Father, who loved them 


dan river, 


more than they could think. 
He told them that their Father 
would give them anything, that 
they would ask of him. He told 
them that they had power to do 
everything, that they should 
do. He told 
to forgive, and to be kind to one 
another. He taught them how to 
pray, by 8ivin3 them this prayer: 


them to love, 


“Our Father who art in heav- 
en, Hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done, as in heaven, soon earth. 
Give us this day our daily bread. 


And forgive us our debts, as 


we also have forgiven our debt- 
ors. And bring, us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from the 
evil one. For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and 
the slory, for ever. Amen.” 
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By Blanche ee Haseltine 


There are things one can't see 
And things one can't hear, 


In the fields and the forests 


At this time of year. 


The elves hold a veil 
Of billowy haze— 

Jack Frost will jump through it, 
One of these days. 
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I now can read 
Because I say, 
“God is my wisdom, 


Every day.” 


I now can write. 
My page is neat; 
God guides my hand 


Across the sheet. 
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I now can count 
The woolly sheep. 
God’s love will watch 
While I’m asleep. 
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